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President’s 
Scratchpad 


ALVIN E. DODD 


AMAA is 25 years old and the occasion was delightfully celebrated 
with a banquet June 9 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, attended by 
hundreds of the “pioneer” members of its early days. 

It was quite generally agreed that during the past quarter century, 
AMA has won a somewhat unique place for itself in the American eco- 
nomic scene—and to a considerable extent has justified the faith and 
vision of its founding fathers. 

What are some of the operating principles that have brought AMA 
to its present status in the minds of those who make up its membership 
—as expressed recently in hundreds of letters and in the speeches at the 
banquet? 

What is the AMA? The best and simplest definition I have heard is 
that it is a kind of seminar university maintained by industry for the 
benefit of those executives interested in the development of better man- 
agement techniques and methods—for application to their own work 
and their own organizations. 

The word “seminar” connotes a group of advanced students in a 

round table form of problem discussions—and in AMA these discussions 
are all based on case experiences or on examples of case thinking in rela- 
tion to those problems for which solutions are sought. 
“That is the essence of all AMA conferences—out of which has come 
the rather unique form of AMA literature, including the growing number 
of practical research reports based on the “best practices of the best 
companies.” — 

Of course, there are techniques for effective conference operation. 
They are relatively simple—but the lamentable fact is that so few organi- 
zations know them—or if they do know them, they don’t follow them. 
We think we do. 

I have always regarded this matter of good conference operation.and 
preparation as something the members have a right to expect from the 
headquarters staff, and believed it is one of the staff’s chief responsibilities 
to see that there is constant improvement. It is a very simple matter—it 
seems to me—for the headquarters staff to have, as they do, a “post mor- 
tem” session after every conference to check on what didn’t go as well as 
it should have gone, and to decide on what action can be taken to avoid 
a repetition at future meetings. 

Any speaker (and we have around 200 or more a year) has the right 
to expect not only that he will have a worthy audience, but that arrange- 
ments for him will be as well made as possible—and you, as members, 
expect that speakers will be carefully selected—not because of big name 
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General Outlook 

Business prospects, at least for the short 
term, are encouraging. Production is boom- 
ing in most lines; construction continues in 
high gear; spendable incomes—and amount 
of spending—are running well over last 
year’s record figures. 

It is clear that inflationary forces are 
still in the ascendancy. The latest cost of 
living figure (for April) is 169.3, as com- 
pared with 166.9 in March. Commodity 
prices, too, have been edging up again, ever 
since the drop last February, and further ad- 
vances are expected. 


Distribution 


Dollar volume of department store sales 
for the year to June 5 was 7 per cent over last 
year’s figure, which, it will be remembered, 
was a record one itself. In the week ending 
June 3, the volume was 4 per cent under 1947, 
but this is attributed largely to the Memorial 
Day holiday, which was observed in the pre- 
vious week last year: 


Production 

Business Week, which has just con- 
ducted a survey in various parts of the coun- 
try, reports that “the postwar production 
boom has taken a new lease on life . . . Most 
of the doubts and hesitations of a couple 
months ago have evaporated . . . With only a 
few exceptions, industry is running as close 
to capacity as peacetime operating conditions 
permit.” 


Money and Credit 

A Federal Reserve Board survey indi- 
cates that about one-fourth of all spending 
units are “dissaving,” that is, spending be- 
yond their incomes. Despite this, consumer 
credit—while large in dollars—is actually 
below the 1939 figure when considered as a 
percentage of disposable income. 

: (Continued on page 2) 
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or because of great powers of platform oratory—but for 
their capacity to bring you something to take home in 
relation to the topics that are under discussion. It is an 
interesting fact that almost anyone who is full of his subject 
and who has convictions based on his experience will make 
a good talk. But in addition—the care and thought our 
speakers give to their presentations is truly amazing. 


Now I come to the most important aspect of AMA 
operation—it is our “priceless ingredient” to be maintained 
and used above all else. It is that “gold mine” of the ex- 
perience and the composite judgment to be found in our 
membership. 


When we poll the members of any division on what 
they feel are the important problems on which answers 
should be sought at any conference, and those members 
have thoughtfully responded—as they do literally by the 
hundreds—the vice president and his planning council of 
that division have material to draft a program of topics 
that is bound to be the most important and timely subject 
matter on which managers in the largest number want 
light at a given time. 


In other words, the composite judgment thus obtained 
is better than anything the most super expert (if there is 
such a guy) could possibly evolve out of his own brain. 
This is what makes “box office” and wide educational in- 
fluence, and it is also why our members have more and 
more come to speak of the AMA as their association—for 
they know they have made their own programs. That is 
the way it is and should always be. 


It is this democratic procedure, this constant attempt 
to bring the membership into the planning function, which 
enables AMA to do very much more than it could do with 
a staff, even five times as large, working on its own. The 
staff job is to synthesize the experience of each for the serv- 
ice of all. 


The fact that you members, some 12,000 of you, co- 
operate so wholeheartedly is, I think, good evidence that 
we need have no fears about the growth of American man- 
agers. There are thousands who are eager for contact with 
new ideas, who are constantly on the alert for improve- 
ments, and who are willing to spend time in cooperative 
effort to secure them. 


An important industrialist, whose name most of you 
would know, said a lot the other day when he wrote me: 
“Management must always live in the future. And I think,” 
said he, “that the American Management Association has 
given business men the benefit of the most clearly thought 
out ideas that have been made available by any organization 
in this country.” “Management,” said he, “must always 
live in the future.” 


And meetings of groups of managers—such as we have 
in the AMA—are the most important way of conquering 
the future in the present. These group gatherings show us 
the ingredients of successful foresight, constituted as they 
are on the basis of equality of participation, willingness to 
lay bare differences and to integrate them, drawing the best 
from past and present experience, in order to shape the 
future. 

American business executives are known the world 


over for their search for understanding—understanding of 
problems and their solutions. Here is the field for our 
work—the opportunity and the challenge, too. It is as our 
Board Chairman, John Hancock, recently put it: ‘To in- 
tegrate the educational mission and the managerial, to inte- 
grate into meaningful pattern the random concepts and 
accomplishments of many specialists in diverse tasks and 
industries, to draw out from each with undeviating sureness 
everything that is sound and enduring, and then to transmit 
it in form usable by the many—and used by the legion of 
managers whose work in the aggregate fashions our scheme 


of life.” 
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Failures for the year to June 3 totaled 2,233, as against 
1,453 in the corresponding period of last year and 452 in 
1946. In recent weeks, however, the advance over last year 
has tended to be less than those figures would indicate. In 
the week ending May 20, for example, there were actually 
fewer failures than in the same week of 1947. 


Employment 


Total employment increased by 1,000,000 from March 
to April, bringing the number of jobs to 58,330,000, or 
1,630,000 more than in April of last year. “A further 
expansion seems likely before a downturn occurs,” the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute states, ‘‘and it is possible that 
by summer the record high employment peak of 60,079,000 
reached in July last year will be exceeded.” 

The rise in the number of jobs was accompanied by an 
expansion of the labor force by some 750,000 persons, with 
the result that unemployment was reduced by only about 
247,000. Total unemployment—2,193,000—in April was, 
however, below the figure for last year. 


National income 


National income for the first quarter of the year was 
$51,979,000,000, as compared with $45,336,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1947, an advance of 14.7 per cent. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that income for the second 
quarter will also top the 1947 figure. 
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Executive shortage—lIndustry is having a hard 
time of it these days trying to get its hands on enough 
young executives, and the shortage of talent, partly real 
and partly artificial, may be laid to a number of causes: 

First of all, a good many bright young men are choos- 
ing to go into business for themselves rather than hire out 
their brains to established companies. One reason for this 
is that proprietorship offers important tax advantages, by 
transforming a number of otherwise undeductable expenses 
into legitimate business costs. 

Other factors in the shortage are competition from 
the government; the housing situation, which reduces the 
mobility of executive labor; and the fact that the demand 
is greater because many organizations are going into new 
fields and must increase their staffs. 

To some extent, however, the situation is industry’s 
own fault. For example, the alumni bulletin of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology reports that companies 
seeking applicants through the school’s alumni placement 
bureau are specifying impossible qualifications—many of 
them even admit this themselves—and refusing to consider 
anyone who doesn’t meet the standards in every particular. 
In some cases, it notes, firms seem to be listing jobs that 
don’t really exist as yet; they want to see whether they 
could get the right personnel if they decided to accept 
contracts. 

Apparently, also, there is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among graduates who have gone into industry as executive 
trainees during the last few years. Many feel they were 
oversold on the jobs and that, supervision is so poor they 
aren’t learning as much as they would like to. Some say 
they spend a good two-thirds of their time trying to look 
busy. 


Older men—Along with this has gone a tendency 
to clamp down on the hiring of men over 40, no matter 
what their experience or ability. This situation was com- 
mon enough some years ago, but the high employment of 
the war years eliminated it to a large extent. Now quite a 
few companies have returned abruptly to their former prac- 
tices. 

It seems that something will have to give somewhere 
if a good many firms aren’t going to find themselves seri- 
ously undermanned; some of them, in fact, are in that 
position already. 


Right wing locals and non-complying 
internationals—Many companies indisposed to deal 
with unions which have refused to file anti-Communist 
affidavits are reluctant to penalize right wing locals for 
the stand taken by their internationals. A provision which 
provides a possible out under such circumstances appears 
in the new contract recently signed by the Springfield 
Works of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company and 
Allis-Chalmers Local 120, United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers: 

“The Company recognizes the Union as the sole and 
exclusive bargaining agency for the employees to whom 
this Agreement applies. While any employee may present 


his grievances directly to the Company, only the Union 
may bargain with the Company on matters concerning the 
employees as a group for whom the Union has the sole and 
exclusive bargaining rights. 

“Provided, however, that so long as the Union or its 
International fails to comply with Section 9 (h) 
the Company reserves the right [italics ours} to suspend 
the operation of those provisions of this Agreement pro- 
viding for recognition of the Union as the exclusive col- 
lective bargaining representative of the employees, and 
those provisions affording any rights, benefits or privileges 
to the Union, its officers or representatives, with the under- 
standing that such suspension shall not affect any other 
provisions of the Agreement, which provisions shall remain 
in full force and effect for the benefit of the employees 
and the Company; 

“Provided further that any question concerning the 
interpretation and application of this provision shall be 
determined solely by courts of record.” 

Consumer preferences—To what extent are 
the things consumers say they want in a product the features 
that actually induce them to buy? 

At the “Consumer Packaging Clinic,” which was con- 
ducted at the AMA Packaging Conference in Cleveland 
(April 26-29), Mrs. A. L. Wood, of Prairie View, IIl., 
appeared as the “typical consumer.” She would like, she 
said, more packages that she can re-use after the original 
contents are exhausted; as an example she cited a red and 
white coffee tin which made an attractive pantry shelf can- 
ister. But she had not been able to purchase it since before 
the war—and she had forgotten the brand name of the 
coffee. 


More accessible packages—Mtrs. Wood also 
urged more accessible packages (pouring spouts for such 
products as soap flakes and cereals), and the experts on 
the panel were a little doubtful whether consumers would 
pay more for the convenience. They admitted, however, 
that it is vain for the manufacturer to expect the housewife 
to read small-print directions for opening. Part of their 
preparation for the panel discussion (preliminary work also 
included photographing packages in their natural sales en- 
vironment, the typical grocery store) was observation of 
Mrs. Wood’s own methods of attacking packages in her 
kitchen. She went for the carving knife, they reported, 
without even glancing at the directions. 

Moreover, it is evident that a large section of the pub- 
lic wants, or thinks it wants, much more accessible pack- 
ages. At the 1947 Packaging Conference, Henry J. Howlett, 
AMA Secretary, exhibited a “handy de-packaging kit,” con- 
taining tongs for extracting olives from long-stemmed 
bottles, a small pump for ketchup and similar utensils, 
assembled from a variety of sources. This was not; of coursé, 
intended to be taken seriously; it was merely a method of 
dramatizing the problem. Now, a year later, newspapers 
are printing the story with straight faces (“Engineers of the 
American Management Association have developed,” etc.) 
and AMA has received a number of orders for the kit. 

Jamgs O. RIcE 
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Ten New Directors Chosen 
At AMA Annual Meeting 


Ten new directors, to replace the board members 
whose terms expire this year, were elected at the annual 
meeting of the AMA membership, June 9, held in con- 
junction with the General Management Conference at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

The ten, who will serve until May 31, 1951, are: 
L. R. Boulware, Vice President, General Electric Company; 
Russell B. Gallagher, Manager, Insurance Department, 
Philco Corporation; Joseph B. Hall, President, Kroger Gro- 
cery Company; Charles R. Hook, Jr., Vice President, Per- 
sonnel, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company; Ralph 
Kelly, President, Baldwin Locomotive Works; Elmer Lind- 
seth, President, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company; 
Claude V. McBroom, Director of Personnel and Methods, 
Meredith Publishing Company; A. L. Nickerson, Director, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company; R. P. Soule, Vice President, 
American Machine & Foundry Company; and George H. 
Williamson, President, The Williamson Candy Company. 

At a meeting of the Board following the membership 
meeting, John M. Hancock, Partner, Lehman Brothers, was 
reelected Chairman of the Board. Erwin H. Schell, Depart- 
ment of Business and Engineering Administration, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was elected a Vice 
President at Large, to serve with Keith S. McHugh, Vice 
President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
who was reelected to the same office. 


Divisional Vice Presidents Reelected 

Divisional Vice Presidents were also reelected: Per- 
sonnel, John A. Stephens, Vice President, U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration of Delaware; Production, George S. Dively, Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Harris-Seybold Company; 
Marketing, W. E. Jones, Vice President, Scranton Lace 
Company; Finance and Accounts, Murray Shields, Vice 
President, Bank of the Manhattan Company; Insurance, 
R. S. Bass, Treasurer, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company; 
and Office Management, Coleman L. Maze, Vice Chairman, 
Department of Management and Industrial Relations, New 
York University. 


Officers of Association 

As previously announced Lawrence A. Appley will suc- 
ceed Alvin E. Dodd as President of the Association, and 
Mr. Dodd will become Honorary President. Other officers, 
reelected by the Board, are: James L. Madden, Second Vice 
President, Metropolitan Life, Treasurer, and Henry J. 
Howlett, Secretary; James O. Rice continues as Assistant 
Secretary and Editor. Harold V. Coes, Vice President, 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., was reelected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and Mr. Mitchell was chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Boulware as Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


On Committees 


Serving with Mr. Coes on the Executive Committee 
will be Mr. Shields, Mr. Boulware, Mr. Madden, Mr. Mc- 
Hugh, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Schell, Mr. Maze, James Tanham, 


{ 


. Vice President, The Texas Company, and Albert W, Luhrs, 


Chairman, Container Laboratories. Mr. Madden and Mr. 
Shields will serve on the Finance Committee with Mr. 
Mitchell. 


E. A. Throckmorton Dies, 
Headed Packaging Division 


Edgerton A. Throckmorton, 46, President of Container 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, and AMA Vice President for 
the Packaging Division, died suddenly of a heart attack at 
Passavant Hospital, Chicago, on June 7. While he had 
been ill previously, it was assumed that he had recovered. 

“His death brings a great sense of loss to those who 
worked with him in the packaging field,” said Henry J. 
Howlett, AMA Secretary, “not only because of the valuable 
work he did, but because of his qualities of mind and char- 
acter. ‘“Throck’ numbered hundreds of AMA members 
among his personal friends, and we are all deeply grieved 
by his death. We feel that he was a man who cannot be 
replaced.” 

Born in Morristown, N. J., Mr. Throckmorton was 
educated abroad and at Townsend Harris Hall, New York 
City. He began his business career as office boy for the 
Lagerloef Trading Company, rising to become Manager 
of the Paperboard Department and Secretary and General 
Manager of the Match Import Company, an affiliated 
concern. 

He was assistant to the»President of the Sefton Manu- 
facturing Corporation from 1929 to 1930, when it was 
acquired by Container Corporation of America. At Con- 
tainer Corporation, he advanced to the post of Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales Research, and remained with the 
firm until 1946, when he joined Container Laboratories. 

During the recent war Mr. Throckmorton was a 
member of the Tropical Deterioration Administration 
Committee of the Office for Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, Packaging Consultant to the Office of the Army’s 
Quartermaster General and the War Production Board, 
and a member of the Quartermaster’s Military Planning 
Commission. In addition, he was active in connection with 
other research and development work, such as the Quarter- 
master’s Subsistence Research and Development Laboratory. 


Binders Now Available 
For Management News 


Ring binders for the Management News are now avail- 
able, and like this issue, all subsequent issues will be 
punched for filing in them. 

The binders are made of sturdy fabricoid, imprinted 
in silver foil, and are suitable for holding 40 or 50 issues 
of the News. They may be purchased from AMA Head- 
quarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City, for $2 
apiece. 





